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Book Reviews 373 

Lucian. With an English translation by A. M. Harmon. Vol. III. 

("Loeb Classical Library.") London: William Heinemann; 

New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1921. 
The third volume of Professor Harmon's Lucian contains some of the 
most interesting pieces — the dead come to life, or the fisherman; the double 
indictment, or trials by jury; on sacrifices; the ignorant book collector; 
the dream, or Lucian's career; the parasite, parasitic an art; the lover of 
lies, or the doubter; the judgment of the goddesses; on salaried posts in 
great houses. There is little left to add to what was said in our reviews of 
the first two volumes 1 unless it be that this time Professor Harmon has 
achieved impeccability. I can find nothing that could fairly be called an 
error. For it would be pedantic to insist that iviXvt (Lover of Lies 4. 2) is 
perhaps rather "reduce to mood and figure" than "solve fallacies." But 
Professor Harmon has done much more than escape censure. His infallible 
feeling for Greek idiom and his amazing command of English phrase are a 
perpetual delight to the attentive reader. What Hazlitt calls "the graceful 
communicativeness of Lucian " was never better rendered. Every page is a 
lesson in the art of translation. 

Paul Shoret 



Freiwilliger Opfertod bei Euripides. Von Johanna Schmitt. 
Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vorarbeiten, XVII Band, 
2 Heft. Giessen, 1921: Verlag von Alfred Topelmann. 

A study of the technique of Euripides in rewriting heroic myths for a 
realistic drama never fails to interest. In the tales of self-sacrifice Euripides 
found a theme which had its foundation in old religious rites but touched 
modern patriotism. It recurs in no less than nine of his plays. Fraulein 
Schmitt traces the artistic and technical advance of the tragedian in inter- 
weaving the scenes of self-devotion into his dramas from the weak and un- 
motivated Macaria episode to the virtuosity of technique in the sacrifice of 
the boy hero Menoiceus. Euripides' debt to Aeschylus' Seven against 
Thebes in this drama, it is shown, is not for a leit-motiv, the conflict of family 
and state, but one of dramatic situation. The technique of the scenes of 
decision, which is constant after the Hecabe, was, the writer thinks, discovered 
by Euripides and imitated by Sophocles. The hero's resolution is formed 
while he listens in silence to a word-battle for and against the sacrifice. 
Only in Iphigeneia is there a real psychological development. The speeches 
disclosing the resolution conform to the rhetorical scheme for patriotic 
protreptic discourse. The effect in all the scenes of self-devotion is height- 

' Class. Phil., XI, 111, and VIII. 234. 



